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THE FRIENDS OF GOD. 

An association of earnest and devout spirit- 
ual Christians, who, in the middie of the 
fourteenth century, arose in Germany, and 
aimed to realize holiness of life through obe- 
dience to the guidance of the Divine Spirit 
and communivn with the Heavenly Father, 
assumed the title of “Die Gottesfreund ” 
= Friends of God). They sought the re- 

ormatioa of the Church, and feeling sure that 
what they had known in their own experience 
of the power and the love of an ever present 
Leader and Teacher, was the essential sub 
stance of true religion, they sought to gather 
all men to this kingdom of God in the soul. 
They felt that the truth had made them free, 
and sought the liberation of all mankind; but 
alas! the supposed Church of Christ in that 
day preferred the shackles of a ritualistic ex- 
ternalism, and the devout confessora of the 
religion of Life and of Light were rejected 
and contemned by their generation. 

Dr. John Tauler, of Strasburg, was one of 
the most prominent of these reformers, and 
hig life and work are well known. He re- 
ceived, perhaps, the best education his times 
afforded, and was preaching in Strasburg in 
1340, when he came into communion with 
Nicholas of Basle, the layman, the master 
spirit of the Friends of God. It was shown 
to Tauler by Nicolas that he could not pro- 
perly speak of things he had never exper- 
ienced, and that if his inner life did not cor- 
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respond with his words that, he was in the 
same position as the Pharisee rebuked by 
Jesus. 

Afier much spiritual conflict and deep hu- 
miliations, he at length found himself en- 
dowed with power from on high, and entered 
upon a richer and more powerful ministry of 
the word, which bore fruit in bringing many 
to righteousness and in awakening the peo— 
ple from a false rest in superstitious observan- 
ces to a living desire to realize that “ blessed 
sweetness of the Holy Spirit” of which the 
great preacher testified. Doubtless the secret. 
of the profound sensation produced by such 
preaching as that of Tauler was the fact that 
many minds had known experiences to some 
extent parallel with his own, and they hailed 
with enthusiasm the brother who had at- 
tained to heights toward which they had 
striven, and who could help their aspirations 
toward a life of union and communion with 
God by the counsels of his own experiences. 
The multitude came again and again to hear 
Tauler, and the work of the Spirit deepened 
among the people of the city. An interest- 
ing essay by Henry Stanley Newman in the: 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner gives an account. 
of the teachings of Tauler and the work of 
his cotemporaries and fellow laborers. From 
this paper we make the following extracts: 

These “ Friends of God” were not idlers, 
but men of great activity; some of them 
were almost constantly traveling about Eu- 
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rope, and keeping up intercourse with each 
other. “The Friends of God,” says Tauler, 
“ profess to be unlike the world’s friends, but 
this does not make them into a sect.” “Our 
Lord said to His discip'es, ‘ Henceforth I call 
you not servants, but friends.’ The ‘hence- 
forth’ that He spoke was from the time that 
they had forsaken all things and followed 
Him. Then were they His friends and not 
servants; therefore, he who would be a true 
friend of God must Jeave all things and fol- 
low after Christ.” “But some are striving 
after a false freedom, and, on pretext of fol- 
lowing the inward light, follow only the in- 
clinations of their own nature.” 

Again, he says, “ One can spin, another can 
make shoes, others have great aptness for the 
arts, and all these are gifts proceeding from 
the Spirit of God. If I were a layman I 
should take it as a great favor that I knew 
how to make ehoes, and should try to make 
them better than anyone else, and would 
gladly earn my bread by the labor of my 
hands. It is not your work that gives you 
disquiet, it is your want of order and method 
in tollowing your work.” ‘“ Wherever you 
see the aged, the sick, the he)plese, you should 
run to their assistance and strive to fulfill the 
works of love, each helping the other to bear 
his burden. Works of love are more accept- 
2ble to God than lofty contemplation. Art 
thou engaged in devoutest prayer, and God 
wills that thou go out and preach, or carry 
broth to a sick brother, thou should do it 
With joy.” . ies Sesilicns a . ° 

“St. Gregory says, ‘ The Holy Ghost is an 
admirable Master-Workman. He fills a 
fisherman and makes him a preacher. He 
fills a persecutor and transforms him into a 
teacher of the Gentiles. He fills a publican 
and makes him an evangelist. Who is this 
Master-Workman? He needs not time for 
His teachings, by whatever means he chooses, 
so soon as he has touched the soul, He has 
taught it... But put on as many cowls and 
hoods as thou wilt, they will help thee nothing 
if thou doest not right. Yea,a man may 
put on a cowl, but not give up hissin. There- 
fore, take heed to yourselves, knowing how 
rae ithe world ie of such bargainers with 


While Tauler thus strenuously pleaded for 
reonal holiness as necessary and ‘attainable, 
e realized the dangers of the Beghards, 
who, while calling themeelves ‘“‘ Beholders of 
God,” were professing to leave all to the 
working of the Holy Spirit, and giving them- 
eelves up to vacant contemplation and idle 
self-indulgence. 
He eays of them, “They think they are 
free from sin, but they may be known by the 
carnal peace which they have through their 
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emptiness. They think this emptiness s0 


noble a thing that they give not praise or . 


thanks to God, or pray for anything. They 
think that they are poor in spirit, and that if 
they were to work,God’s operation within them 
would be hindered, so they sit inactive, and 
absolutely quiet, and exercise themselves in 
no good work or virtue. They hold that 
everything whereunto they are inwardly im- 
pelled proceeds from the Holy Spirit; but in 
this they are false. For the Holy Spirit 
never works unprofitable things in a man, or 
such as are contrary to the life of Christ or 
Holy Scripiure. They may be known by 
their stubborn self-will, they will not give up 
one tittle of their own way. Now, no man 
can rest in God without the love of God. No 
man can serve God without praise and thank- 
fulness. Man must work with God. Through 
the power of God man has his own work to 
perform, in nature, in grace, and in glory.” 


One disaster followed another with such 
rapidity in those troublous times that people 
were filled with fear. A severe earthquake 
destroyed a great part of Basle, and shook 
many other cities of Europe. Desolating 
tempests were followed by famine, and in 
1348 the Black Death swept across the con- 
tinent. It fell with especial severity on 
Southern Germany and France. It is caleu- 
Jated that in the South of France two-thirds 
of the population perished. In Strasburg 
alone 16,600 persons fell victims to it. In 
the Mediterranean ships were found floating 
about without master or men, with only 
corpses on board. The Jews were accused of 
causing the plague by poisoning the wells, 
and the Jews’ quarters in some cities were set 
on fire, and thousands of wretched creatures 
burned in their own houses. In the midst of 
the distrese, John Tauler was threading the 
streets of Stracburg, visiting the sick and the 
dying, carrying consolation to panic-stricken 
souls, Strasburg was under interdict for hav- 
ing espoused the cause of Louis, Emperor of 
Germany, and under this ban of excommu- 
nication the churches were clo:ed, and no 
sacraments administered even to the dying. 
But Tauler, like a true, brave man, disobeyed 
the interdict, and continued his mission 
of love. A proclamation was iseued, exhort- 
ing the people not to give way to terror, 
though such a proclamation could avail little 
when fifty corpses were being carried through 
the streets in a day, and not priests enough to 
perform the funeral ceremonies. Tauler, with 
two other monks—Thomas, an Augustinian, 
and Ludolph, of Saxony—braved the storm, 
and the gratitude of the people was profound. 
These three men wrote a circular letter to the 
clergy entreating them “ to visit the sick and 
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dying, and to comfort the sick with the bitter 
suffering and death of Jesus Christ who had 
therewith made satisfaction before God, not 
for their sins only, but for the sins of the 
whole world.” A second letter was on the 
relation between Church and State. “There 
are two Swords, the spiritual, which is the 
Word of God, and the other the secular gov- 
ernment, which two are by no means to be 
confounded together. But since they are both 
of God, they cannot be contrary the one to 
the other. The spiritual is to be diligent in 
its office and in the Word of God, and up- 
hold the government; and the government 
should defend God’s laws. The pious who 
— the Word of God ought, by God’s or- 
inance, to be defended by the secular power 
against the wicked, and the spiritual, with 
great humility, is to point out to the sinner 
the right way, and entreat God day and night 
with tears that the sinner may turn from his 
way and come to a true knowledge of his sins, 
for God desireth not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should turn from his wick- 
edness and live.” Much more in the same 
strain flowed from Tauler’s pen, words far too 
full of light to remain long unheeded. The 
Pope interfered, commanded the Bishop of 
Strasburg to burn the books of the three 
Friends, and forbade their perusal on pain of 
excommunication. Their writings were most 
diligently searched for and destroyed, and 
John Tauler was publicly expelled from the 
city of Strasburg. He found refuge in a ; 
neighboring convent, and continued to spread | trusty Ruprecht, who was employod in trav- 
his writings far and near in Alsace. . . | eling from place to place, maintaining an ac- 
In his seventieth year Tauler felt that the | tive secret correspondence among them. This 
time had come that he must die, and he sent | COMmon stock was employed in alms, in 
across the Rhine for his mysterious friend building their house and chapel, and defray- 
Nicolas. ‘‘ Dear Master, how fares it with | ™& missionary journeys. Nicolas was con- 
thee ?” was the salutation of Nicolesafter his | tinually sending spiritual counsel to the 
long journey. Tauler responded, “I believe Friends in Bavaria, Germany, Switzerland 
the:time is very near when God purposes to and France, by the hands of Ruprecht, who 
take me from this world, fur which cause, | brought news back of the welfare of each. 
dear son, it is a great consolation to me that N icolas. is always styled in this correspon- 
thou art present at my end. I pray thee take | dence, “The dear Friend of God in the Ober- 
theze books which are lying here; thou wilt|!and,” his dwelling place remaining for a 
find somewhat concerning my life and the| long time concealed. He and his friends had 
dealings of God with me, His poor unworthy built for themselves a large house high upon 
servant. Dear son, if thou think fit, and if | °me mountain in the dominions of the Duke 
God give thee grace, make a little book of | Of Austria, two leagues from any town. 
it.* There they were wont to sit down by a moun- 
After eleven days of such discourse the|t#in stream, amid storm and sunshine, and 
time came that the master should die. Tau-| Wit upon God, and confer together on the 
ler said, “ Dear son,I pray thee in God’s| Wonderful things God was about to do on 
name to give thy consent to it, if God should | the earth; and while thus waiting upon God 
permit my spirit to come back to thee, and | they profess to have received direct revela~ 
tell thee how it fared with me.” Nicolas an-| tions from Heaven. It wasin this mountain 
awered, “ Dear master, if God will have it so seclusion that Nicolas found a great concern 
a | resting on his mind to pay a religious visit to 
Pope Gregory. 
The Pope was in open conflict with the Em- 


I am also willing. The death struggle was 
very severe, and on the 16th of June, 1361, 
Tauler passed away. Nicolas disappeared 
and traveled home again. On the third day, 
at nightfall, he was passing through a little vil- 
lage with his servant, and seeing a nobleman 
on the road he said, ‘‘ My friend, is there any 
inn in this village?” The nobleman an- 
swered, ‘“‘No.” Nicolas replied, “ Then show 
us the kindness, dear friepd, in God’s name, 
to let us lodge in thy house for the night.” 
Then he said, “If you will put up with such 
things as we have I will willingly lodge you, 
and give you the best in my power.” He 
laid him in a good feather bed and Nicolas 
was soon fast asleep. In the night he thought 
he heard a voice, but saw no man. He says 
it was Tauler’s spirit speaking to him. Nico- 
las questioned him: “ I beseech you tell me, 
if God will, how it standeth with you now, 
and how it came to pass that you had such a 
struggle at the last ?” to all which Nicolas de- 
clares he received a full and satisfactory an- 
swer, and that Tauler’s spirit said to him, 
“Thou also shalt have a hard death.” But 
years of service still lay before him and the 
little band of Friends upon the mountain. 
They considered that any of their nnmber 
were at liberty to retain their property, so 
long as it was not employed for selfish ends, 
but in stewardship for God. Nicolas speaks 
of possessing five thousand florins of his own, 
Yet they evidently threw a good deal into a 
common stock, which was managed by the 


































*Afterwards published under the title of The Man 
and the Doctor. 
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peror of Germany, and not long after there 
were two Popes contending for the papal 
chair. Nicolas was now more thian seventy 
years of age,and the severity of an Alpine 
winter, and an attack of il)ness, caused the 
journey to be postponed. But’it still rested 
on his mind, and in March, 1377, he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, with a celebrated Christian 
jurist as his companion. Nicolas had in 
Rome an old acquaintance, who “ entertained 
them most courteously, with all manner of 
good cheer,” but observed to Nicolas: “ Me- 
thinks it somewhat strange that thou, in thine 
old age, should come to Court from such a 
distant land, unless it be upon some urgent 
occasion.” To which Nicolas replied: ‘So 
it is, we must speak to our Holy Father upon 
very weighty affairs.” 

‘Then said the Roman, “I shall be able 
to bring you into his presence; forl am very 
familiar with him, and often dine at his 
table.” Soon the third day they came into 
the presence of the Pope. Nicolas spoke in 
Italian and the jurist in Latin, saying: 
“Holy Father, there are many grievous 
crimes being committed in Christendom, 
whereby God’s anger is provoked, and thou 
ought to consider how to put an end to these 
evils.” The Pope replied: “I have no power 
to mend matters.” Then aT told the Pope 
plainly of his own sins. ‘ Holy Father, know 
of a truth, that if you do not put away your 
evil doings, and amend your ways, you shall 
die within a year.” Hereupon the Pope be- 
came very angry. But Nicolas, with that 
strange power he possessed of influencing 
men, calmly produced “certain evident to- 
kens” of his sin, and brought such evidence 
before him that the Pope rose from his throne, 
and embraced him, and kissed him on the 
mouth, and invited him to stay. But Nicolas 
replied: ‘‘Holy Father, suffer us to returp 
home, for we seek no earthly gain, but we 
seek only God’s glory, and the welfare of 
Christendom.” The Pope gave them leiters 
recommending their cause to the Bishop and 
the clergy of their diocese. They returned 
to their mountain dwelling. and made this 
entry in their diary :—‘* Nevertheless the 
Pope was unmindful of God’s message and 
obeyed it not, and died that same year as we 
had prophesied, to wit, about the fourth week 
in Lent, 1378.” 

Darkness thickened on the political hori- 
zon. The bright streaks of light revealed the 
heavy clouds. Nicolas and the Friends of 
God left their mountain home after years of 
waiting, and spread themselves through 
Europe, Jonah-like, warning cities to repent, 
and upholding the necessity of holiness. 
They were witnesecs for God, aud the more 


Martin of Mayenee was burnt, as a “ Friend 
of God,” at Cologne, in 1393, and others of 
them were burnt about the same time in Hei- 
delberg. The life and light that had been 
kindled ascended to heaven in flames of fire; 
but much had been done to prepare the way 
for Melancthon and Luther. Nicolas himself, 
an old man of ninety years, perished at the 
stake, at the hands of the French inquisition 
at Vienne, in the diocese of Poitiers, under 
the indictment that he had declared ‘“‘he was 
in Christ and Christ in him.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOME WORK. 


“What is that to thee; follow thou me.” 


This language conveys a gentle reproof to 
a feeling that would busy itself about the 
doings of others, probably to the neglect of 
home work. 


The importance of individual submission to 
Divine guidance cavnot be overestimated. 
It is through this submission that the garden 
of the heart is kept in order, and for want 
of it we may have to feel the application of 
the plaintive language, “I had planted thee 
a noble vine, wholly a right seed: how then 
art thou turned into the degenerate plant of 
a strange vine unto me?” 


Neglect of the daily earnest home work will 
bring about this condition of things, while it 
may be averted by watching carefully against 
the springing up of any weed that would pre- 
vent the growth of the “noble vine.” 


The home garden is our legitimate field of 
labor. It is for us to “dress it, and to keep 
it.” And if this field be carefully cultivated 
it will well repay the labor. We need not 
fear that earnestness in this home work will 
make us eelfish, or prevent our feeling a 
proper interest in the welfare or right doing 
of others. The more carefully we tend our 
own garden the less cause will there be for 
this fear; for while there will be no inclina- 
tion to have a critical oversight of a neigh- 
bor’s domain, we shall still feel that we are, 
toa certain extent, our “brother’s keeper.” 
And if, through watchful care and diligence, 
receiving also “the early and the latier rain,” 
the “noble vine” produces a rich harvest, 
our neighbor, while idly loking on, may 
porsibly be stimulated to labor more faith- 
tully, so that his labor, too, may be blessed. 

Working in the home garden under the 
direction of the Great Husbandman (or to 
use less figurative language), keeping dil gent 
watch and ward over the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, will ineure the increase and 
growth of all the Christian virtues. 


open the witness the greater was theirdanger.| “The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
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long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meeknese, temperance.” 

One of the apostles says, “If we live in the 
Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” If we 
secretly acknowledge the blessing of Heavenly 
direction, let us so walk that our lives will 
bear u3 witness that we have submitted to 
this Heavenly Leadership, for if the fruits of 
the Spirit be manifested in our intercourse 
with thoze around us, the efficacy of earnest 
home work will be proven. 

“Quench not the Spirit” is a quickening 
watchword, pertinent to the subject before us. 
For if we hearken to the voice of the Divine 
Spirit, the ever-present Teacher, it will not 
only cali us to this home work, but it will tell 
us to “work while it is called to-day, for the 
might cometh wherein no man can work.” 


Philad@a, Third mo, 4tb, 1886, 





THE HUMAN NATURE OF JESUS. 


The following article is taken from a re- 
ceutly-published discourse by L. Hamilton, 
of Oakland, Cal. We deem it wise and fitting 
thus to point the sufferer and toiler to the 
Blessed Master, as an example of the pos- 
sibilities of a Divine Humanity.—Eps. 

“Those who assume the perfection of Jesus 
would naturally approach His religion as a 
sort of holy places, a ‘buraing bush,’ in the 
presence of which we should reverently put off 
our poor human modes and stand in awe. 
Yet no sense of a ghostly and supernatural 
awfulaess falls upon us as we see Him in His 
intercommunion with Heaven. He rather 
makes us feel that religion is the native ele- 
ment of man. It is a home spirit. His 
religion is so thoroughly human and on a 
level with our own thoughts and feelings that 
we can welcomeit in the household, and make 
it the companion of our business. It was a 
first truth in His teaching that the true life 
of man is ia God, His strength in simple faith ; 
that if He would be entirely himself, or 
know the truth, He must ‘dwell in God and 
God in him,’ through that Spirit that* guides 
into alltrath. His own life was this teaching 
realized. It was a life of faith, a walking 
with God. While we are apt tothiak of Him 
asa being superior to the need of prayer, [ 
believe it is oftener noted of Him that He 
prayed than of any other character named in 
the Naw Testament. . . . On every occasion 
that presses His spirit He turns to God for 
light and strength. {ndeed, He walks through 
the world as if tha Heavens stoo 1 open above 
Him, and the angels of God were ever visi- 
ble to His eye ascanding and descending the 
dadder of communicatioa between earth and 


Heaven. 
prayer is the lesson of His life. Yet there is 
no trace of the ascetic, the monk, in Him; no 
hyper spiritualism, no strain to keep up the 
mood of devotion. 
ly upon Him. He does not abandon the 
world. 
takes freely of tte gcod cheer of the feasts to 
which His friends invite Him, with never a 
hint or suspicion that the temperate enjoy- 
ment of such good things was an enemy to 
the soul or the foe to spirituality. The most 

















The nearer to God the more of 


His religion sets natural- 


He isa man among men. He par- 


Divinely spiritual and unworldly of all re- 
ligions, His is vevertheless pre-eminently for 
this earth, for man, for a// men, in every call- 
ing, temptation or condition in life. 

“Look at Him in His mighty purpose to 
save men from evil and raise them to a divine 
life—His inauguration of the Kingdom of 
God among men. One is not so much struck 
with His practical benevolence—unceasing 
providence of love and relief to all forms of 
human want though His life was—as with a 
certain divine exaltation of soul seen in His 
feeling toward the race. His majesty of man- 
hood is here simply Godlike. It is the bear- 
ing of an infinite patience and love. 

“There is danger to most men in taking up 
a work of reform. The constant dwelling 
upon some aggravating shape of wickedness 
worries the temper. Indignation grows per- 
sonal. The reformer often comes to hate the 
sinner rather than the sin. He becomes such 
that he needs another reformer to set him 
right. Now, no man ever had more to irritate 
him than Jesus; yet no one ever bore a sun- 
nier temper in the very radiance of prosperity 
and human favor. Never a tone of petulance 
in His words; no vitriolic sarcasm flang upon 
the bare nerves of the erring; no flush of 
anger in His face; no spasmodic outburst of 
rage that would brush away wrong-doers as 
if they were worthless and annoying insects, 
with one wrathful sweep of the arm. His 
self possession is never ruffled. When His 
indignation does flash forth, it is as purely 
impersonal as the feelings of the judge ia sen- 
tencing the criminal. Toward those who err 
in judgment or sin through weakness He 
shows @ patience and tenderness that speaks 
the mother toward her erring children, rather 
than the hard censor of evil doers. 

‘“‘ His sublime steadfastness in His aims for 
human welfare is equally noteworthy. There 
is no source of inspiration and strength for a 
good purpose struggling with obstacles like 
this granite immovability sean ia Him. Those 
who take any great interest of humanity on 
their hearts must expect to have the moral 
force and stamina in them tried to the ut- 
most. If they anticipate popular favor and 
an easy time, they had better not begin. We 
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see society full of discouraged reformers and 
despondent workers for truth and human pro- 
gress. They are found in our churches, our 
Sunday schools, our temperance societies, our 
benevolent organizations, our good causes of 
every name, as they have ever been found, 
thick as summer butterflies that turn to au- 
tumn skeletons, in every good cause that has 
fought its way through indifference and oblo- 
quy to triumph and honor. They mean well 
—these disheartened righteous! their sym- 
pathies are in the right direction; but their 
hearts are not stout in truth and love. Social 
prejudices are so perverted and so inveterate, 
men are 80 willfully blind, antagonists are so 
unreasonable, the friends of the right way 
are so lukewarm and £0 fickle, they conclude 
it is of no use, and they had as well give up. 
Many a Christian minister with Christ's 
gospel in his hands sometimes finds himself 
verging on this mood. * But if ever he feels 
how little real man there is in him, what a 
thin, breeze-shaken reed he is, it will be when 
he notices this feeling rising in himself and 
then turns to the life of Jesus. There hesces 
one struggling with difficulties compared with 
which his are but an ant-heap to the Sierras, 
unfaltering through every reverse, gathering 
new force out of the very conditions of de 
spair, and all because He has a manhood large 
enough to grasp and feel the divinity there is 
in the truth, and the possibilities that slumber 
in erring human souls—all because He loved 
men well enough to make Him so great. He 
stands with the truth, come favor or come 
ruin. Before that sight, one grows ashamed 
of his littleness and vacillation, and even 
greedy of self-sacrifice for the truth’s eake. 
“ His great love, unconquerable in its hope- 
fulness, threw over the weak and sinful the 
glory of their possible future in the grace of 
, and veiled in light the imperfections 
that clung around them for the moment. Not 
as they are does He see them, distorted with 
passion and stained with sin, but radiant in 
the beauty of holiness under the light of the 
great White Throne. Nothing can daunt His 
courage or damp His ardor. Persecution is 
his opportunity, reverses but stimulate him; 
defeat itself turns to victory for him. We all 
know how the mettle of a man comes out 
when his great plane meet rebuff, and the 
world turns cold. Weak men will then lie 
down and whine. Even strong men, unless 
they be divinely strung, will turn silent. The 
mighty Napoleon, conscious that his vast 
schemes of ambition bad nothiog in them that 
men could wish immortal, and had met their 
death-blow, went staggering through the dark- 
ness towards Paris after his Waterloo, cursing 
his star that had shed baleful influence on 
the day, to live henceforth the morose, com- 


plaining life, and at last to die the miserable 
death of a disappointed and defeated man. 
Jesus sees the crowd drop suddenly away at. 
a saying of His too radieal for their traditional 
prejudices, to feel keenly the desertion, no- 
doubt; to remember that his enemies will ex- 
ult at this defection, and hasten to call the 
notice of the world to what a mushroom ex- 
citement his movement is showing itself to be, 
and to what insignificance his following has 
already dwindled ; but to manifest no sign of 
despondency or chagrin or wavering in his 
purpose. He sorrowfully turns to the few who 
knew Him best and asks, ‘ Will ye also go. 
away? Gaining a reply of faithful adher- 
ence from them, He goes onin his work as 
calmly and firmly as if all the multitude and 
all the world were with Him. And when the 
rabble that were but yesterday shouting their 
‘Hosannah to the Son of David! wishing 
to thrust a crown upon His head, turn sudden- 
ly around to-day and cry just as clamorously, 
‘Crucify Him, crucify Him!’ He faces their 
anger, and marches bravely on to*His cross,. 
knowing that His designs, built on immortal 
truth, will live all the more that His life falls 
a sacrifice. ’ ° ° ° 

“Tt was but yesterday that one said to me, 
‘In early life and for many years, I was 
prosperous and happy. I had enough of this 
world’s goods. Life went smoothly with me. 
But a brief illness was followed by paralysis ; 
and here I am, a helpless cripple. Pain never 
lets go; sleepless nights followed by euffering 
days, and suffering days leading on to worse 
suffering nights; my money gone; my plans. 
defeated; my hopes blasted ; nothing in pros- 
pect but one dreary waste of suffering and 
want, and yet I live on. Why can I not die? 
I find it hard to believe there is a God while. 
I am doomed to suffer in this way.’ Bitter, 
indeed, seemed the lot of that sufferer. I 
could only reply from the cross: ‘Is your 
life blasted? Is the great end for which you 
are here on God's fair earth certainly defeated?’ 
Think of some who have never met your mis- 
fortune. Prosperity continygs unbroken.. 
Health never wavers. Life runs smoothly. 
They have more than heart could wish. But. 
as life goes on, what do they become? Pam- 
pered pets of the world; sleek, eomfortable 
animals, too often; with never a thought for 
the soul; never an aspiration toward a divi- 
ner life. And, when they come to the end, 
look at what they are, what their favored life 
bas made of them. Would you change? You 
would not be they for a thousand worlds! 
What they miss you may have in spite of 
your pains, nay, by the help of your pains 
through trust in Ged. Think not your life is 
blasted ; its main good, its only good that 
would not soon perish at the longest, is still 
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within your reach. Accept the pain that 
must be, as Christ accepted His cross, and 
having suffered with Him you shall reign 
with Him.” As this thought came like a 
Divine revelation to the sufferér, a new light 
suddenly rested on that pain-weary face, and 
the sufferings which had been such a black 
mystery seemed glorified. We shall never 
complain that we suffer more than we deserve 
when we stand under the light of the cross. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


A meeting of the Educational Committee 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was held on 
Seventh-day, the 6th inst., at Race Street 
Meeting House. There was a fair attendance 
from every section of the Yearly Meeting 
except Scuthera Quarter and Fishing Creek, 
the latter being represented, however, by a 
resident member. 

It was remarked by the-Clerk that an un- 
usual number of responses had been received 
from those not able to attend the meeting, 





which he considered a favorable evidence of 


an increased interest in the subject of educa» 
tion. 

The reports from the several conferences 
held since the last meeting of the committee 
were mainly satisfactory. Mt. Holly school 
is in good condition, has above 60 scholars 
under the care of three teachers. 

Much expression was given upon the sub- 
ject of the right appropriation of trust 
funds held in many of our Monthly and 
Preparative Meetings, that care be taken to 
keep such funds as belong to school purposes 
strictly for the same. The reading of the 
minutes of the Advisory Committee intro- 
duced a concern that had been laid before 
that committee in reference to the reed that 
is becoming apparent of the appointment of 
a suitable and well qualified Friend to visit 
and advise with schools and school commit~ 
tees where the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
has extended oversight and aid, and also such 
other schools amongst us as desire advice and 
counsel. 

The subject claimed solid attention, and 
was referred back to the Advisory Commit-~ 
tee to more fully examine the details, and 
report at a future meeting. 

It was concluded to hold conferences with 
Friends of Solebury, Buckingham and Moores- 
town, where it is believed labor is needed. 

The committee adjourned to meet Fourth 
month 16th, at 2 o’clock P.M., at the usual 
place. R. 





WHEN Moses wore a heavenly radiance, 
“he wist not that his face shone.” The best 
people have the least to say about their own 
goodness. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Please let me say a few words through 


your columns to those who take Friends’ 
Intelligencer, 


Do not keep the paper; do not put the 


numbers carefully away because you have 
always saved them. They are full of good 
reading; keep the good moving. Hungry 
minds and hearts are waiting to be fed ; char- 
acters are forming that need just such teach- 
ings. 


Minds in and near cities are crowded 
with reading matter, and do not know the 
thirst which dwells in those in the country. 
I would suggest that those who would like 
to receive the paper and have not the means 
to subscribe, send their names and post- 
office address to the publisher, and those 
willing to send papers after they have read 
them, get the addresses from him. No matter 
if they are a few weeks or months old, truth 
is ever fresh, and the same power goes with 
it “to-day, yesterday and forever.” A little 
trouble in wrapping up, a few cents (two for 
two papers) and some heart and home made 
happier and better. When a young girl I 
was impressed by seeing our dear friend Lu- 
cretia Mott go round, after Yearly Meeting, 
and give out papers she had saved for those 
who would value them. In our work here 
we dispose of from one hundred to five hun- 
dred papers a week, and because 1 know 
how dear Friends’ Intelligencer is to Friends 
in country places I make this ouneg for the 


“crumbs that fall from your tables.” M. 8. 


Aiken, S. C., Second mo. 29th, 1880. 


As an example of the good that may be 
done by one copy of a periodical, we quote 
the following from one ot our exchanges : 
‘Though rather cramped in means, I can- 
not, or rather I do not wish to do without it. 
I also send a copy to an invalid aunt, who 
sends it to another in an old ladies’ Home, 
where she, though past eighty years of age, 
reads it to the blind ones in the Home; then 
it is read by a friend’s family, then sent to a 
niece, who is nurse in a hospital. She sends 
it to a brother, a young struggling physician 
with a family. I think even the paper on 
which it is printed must be extra strong to 
go through such an amount of reading. I 
write this to let you know how much good 
even one copy is doing.” — Eps, 





Dear Epitors.—The reading of a letter 
from a young Friend, who a coupie of years 
ago left here with her husband to settle in 
Australia, has renewedly brought before me 
the help and comfort that Friends traveling 
in the ministry, under a concern for the wel- 
fare of the scattered and remotely situated 
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members of our Religious Society, may bring 
to these isolated ones. 

Our friend writes that a minister from Obio 
is traveling through Australia on a religious 
visit, and of their mutual pleasure on meet- 
ing with one another among strangers at so 
great a distance from their native land. It was 
such a comfort to see an American Friend, 
there being little in the appearance or addrees 
of those bearing the name with whom she is 
now associated that conforms to the idea of 
true Friendliness as she understands it, and 
there is not that independence in the main- 
tenance of the testimonies of the Society that 
is enjoyed in our own free land. It is cer- 
tainly a great undertaking to leave home and 
country for the sake of the scattered ones 
of the fold, and there needs a special anoint- 
ing for so arduous a task, and yet the peace 
that comes through obedience to known duty 
is a precious recompense to the faithful ser- 
vant upon whom the great Head of the 
Church has laid the burthen. 

There is much less labor in this direc- 
tion amongst Friends than in former years, 
especially in our branch, and it appears to 
me that it never was more needed. Our 
brethren leave the parental shelter and, with 
little thought at the time of the sacrifice they 
make, go to distant parts perhaps to build up 
@ home in the wilderness. Unlike the mem- 
bers of what are called the evangelical 
churches, the habits of religious thought aud 
the mode of worship under which they have 
been reared, unfit them for religious fellow— 
ship in formal church worship, and they dis- 
cover to their sorrow that, while outwardly 
they may be prosperous and comfortable, 
their spiritual strength is wasted for want of 
association with kindred minds; their chil- 
dren grow up ignorant, to a large. degree, of 
the distinctive features of the profession in 
which they have a birthright, and too often 
drift alopg into mature life with no apprecia- 
ble religious tendencies. 

It is one of the best features of the effort 
now making to establish a land and coloniz- 
ing society in the interest of Friends, that it 
proposes to group the eettlers around a com- 
mon centre, where the meeting-house and 
the school house sball be rallying points for 
the community. Had such a movement been 
started years ago there might be many thriv- 
ing settlements with prosperous meetings and 
intelligent, devoted standard-bearers of our 
profession where the isolated ones, like the 
“widow” of the prophet’s vision, now sit 
alone and have none to comfort them. 

While there are many amongst us who are 
investing iu speculative and uncertain under- 
takings that worry and perplex the mind for 
fear of ultimate loss, would it not be more 


satisfactory in the end, especially for some 
who have an abundance of this world’s goods 
—more than they can pessibly use—to con- 
sider what lasting gocd they have it in their 
power to confér upon the religious society to 
which they belong and upon the undeveloped 
portions of our great country, which must be 
the future home of vast numbers of our over- 
crowded population ; to consider, I say, what 
a blessing to both it would be to have the 
fertile plains of the far west dotted all over 
with colonies of their brethren, which through 
the help of such an organization as this may 
be enabled to carry with them the pleasant 
associations of their old homes, and to lay the 
foundations for centres of religious teaching 
after the plain and practical manner of the 
fathers, commensurate with the wants of a 
free, progressive and enlightened people. 


+ —~ee + 


Tue desire which the Spirit of God in- 
spires He never fails to satisfy. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 13, 1£80. 


Wasnineton Meetine House. — The 
opening meeting for Divine worship will be 
held on next Circular Meeting day, the third 
First-day in Third month, being the 21st inst. 

Subscribers and Friends are invited to at- 
tend. We regret that there is not yet a 
boarding-house for Friends of suitable capa- 
city, but we recommend the Metropolitan 
Hotel, on Pennsylvania avenue, convenient 
by street cars to meeting-house and stations. 
Friends in Baltimore, Washington, Alex- 
andria, Georgetown and adjacent country 
settlements wi!l accommodate all they can. 

There will be meeting at the usual hour in 
the forenoon (11 o’clock), also in the after- 
noon at balf-past three, and in the evening at 
8 o'clock. At Alexandria, at half-past three 
in the afternoon, the usual Circular Meeting 
will be held. 

For good reasons, the school department 
and outside improvements cannot be com- 
pleted by the time designated for the com- 
mencementof the weekly meetings for worship. 

Friends who wish to contribute, and sub- 
scribers who have not paid, will please for- 
ward to Robert F. Roberts, of Alexandria, 
Va., Treasurer, or to the undersigned, who 
are members of the several meeting commit- 
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en 


ices, as more money will be needed to com- 
plete the work. 

B. T. Janney, Georgetown. 

R. F. Roberts, Alexandria. 

Benj. Hendrickson, Washington. 

W. W. Moore, Sandy Spring, Md. 

Henry Janney, Baltimore. 

Building Committee. 





De Lesseps AND THE INTER OCEANIC 
Canat:—On the afternoon of the 6th inst. 
Count Ferdinand de Lesseps called upon the 
President of the United States, and had an 
interview of an hour, in which he explained 
the features of his canal project, declaring 
that it is not contemplated that it should be 
under foreign control, nor that the interests 
of the United States should be interfered 
with. The great French engineer, who is so 
well known to the civilized world as the suc- 
cessful projector of the Suez Canal, is making 
a short visit to this country and will soon 
return to Europe. Those who desire to get a 
clear idea of the hopes and plans of De Les- 
seps should read carefully his paper pub- 
lished in the North American Review of First 
month. In this article he says: “I devote 
myself all the more willingly to the enterprise 
of an American canal, brother and complex 
ment of that of Suez, because of a sympathetic 
drawing which I feel toward America, the 
eldest daughter perhaps of ancient Egypt ; 
for that continent which we call the ‘New 
World’ was visited, according to the opinion 
of certain learned men, by fleets of Solomon 
and of Hiram, at that period of history when 
we were clothed in the skins of beasts and 
our ancestors lived in the age of stone. Chris- 
topher Columbus, who discovered America 
for us, and the Spaniards who succeeded him, 
discovered the traces of an ancient civiliza- 
tion. . ‘ ‘ ‘ pile oy 

“ Civilization lives again on the American 
continent in our day, and at its head marches 
the intelligent people of the United States. 
The millions of Central America and of South 
America are struggling to elevate themselves 
and to follow in the footsteps of the great 
Republic of the North, and the canal cannot 
fail to assist the development of these Ameri- 
cap countries. 


“T invite the cooperation, in the accom- 
plishment of this great enterprise, of all men 
of noble purpose, all those who strive after 
works of peace and progress, in which the 
United States are especially pre-eminent. 

“How many people, and those among the 
most eminent, formerly treated the Suez Ca- 
nal as an impracticable enterprise! To cre— 
ate a harbor in the Gulf of Pelusium ; to cross 
the morasses of the Lake of Menza'eh, and to 
mount the threshold of El Guesr; to dig 
through the sands of the desert; to establish 
workshops at a distance of 25 leagues from 
any village, in a country without inhabitants, 
without water, without roads ; to fill the basin 
of the Bitter Lakes ; to prevent the sand from 
encroaching on the canal, what a dream of 
madness it all was! 


“ All this, nevertheless, has been accom- 
plished, and I know at the cost of what efforts 
it has been gone. I do not hesitate to de- 
clare that the Panama Canal will be easier 
to begin, to finish and to maintain, than the 
canal of Suez.” 

De Lesseps’ proposed work is a canal at sea 
level at Panama, and an enormous tunnelling 
of the mountains. Our own Admiral Am- 
men, in the N. Am. Review of Second month, 
dissente from his views and advocates the 
route through Nicaragua, making use of natu- 
ral water courses. Those who study the pa- 
pers cf both these eminent men will be in 
some degree prepared for intelligent opinion 
in regard to the subject. And the hope that 
the intelligent judgment of the nations may 
decide upon a plan which is practicable, and 
then proceed to its execution, is strong with 
those who are longing for that closer union 
of all the peoples of the earth which will 
make barbaric warfare, with its cruel desola~ 
tions and destructions, only a dread memory 
of the past. The hosts that have followed 
the banner of the warrior, and the treasure 
wasted in the ruin of nations, might have 
long ago made highways across all regions of 
mountain or of desert—have knit land to 
land, and have realized the dreams of poet 
and of prophet. 


“ But we grow old. Ab! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea.” 
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MARRIED. 

HOPKINS—ROBERTS.—On the 28th of Second 
month, 1880, by Friends’ ceremony, in Philadelphia, 
Dr. Charles E. Hopkins, son of the late Thomas and 
Martha M. Hopkins, and Hannah W., daughter of 
Elibu and Anne Roberts. 

McoNAIR—WATSON. — On Fifth-day, 19th of 
Second month, 1880, by Friends’ ceremony, at the 
residence of the bride's parents in Buckingham, Pa., 
James D. McNair and Martha R. Watson, both of 
that township. 

(EERE A Na REL LIT LOLOL SS DLE LEO SOLEIL OLD EEE. 
DIED. 


BARRY.—Esther Barry was buried from Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Rutherford place, New York, on 
First-day, 7th inst. 

COMLY.—Un Second month Ist, 1880, John Nor- 
ris, son of Seth I. and Emma R. Comly, in his 10th 
year; grandson of Thomas Ridgway, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

ELLIS.—On Sixth-day, Third month 5th, 1880, 
of apoplexy, Charles J. Ellis, in his 54th year; son 
of the late Wm. H. Ellis, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

GASKILL.—On the morning of the 8th instant, 
Clayton Gaskill, in his 72d year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

HOWLAND.—On the 17th of First month, 1880, 
at Macedon Centre, Wayne county, N. Y., Joseph M. 
Howland, in the 74th year of his age. 

He was a birthright member, and for the last 35 
years had been a diligent attender of meetings, 
although some part of the time situated six miles 
distant. For 30 years or more he filled the station 
of an Elder and other prominent positions in the 
meetings to which he belonged. Being of a con- 
servative disposition, he was cautious in adopting 
or tolerating seeming innovations upon the princi- 
ples and usages of the Society to which he was so 
devotedly attached. 

His social and genial character was portrayed in 
his daily life, in the family circle and in mingling 
among his neighbors and friends, and rendered him 
not only conspicuous but an agreeable companion, 
whose removal occasions a void not easily filled. 

I. B. 

MoMILLAN.—On the 26th of Second month, 1880, 
Sarah, wife of Jacob McMillan, in the 81st year of 
her age; a member of Short Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Obio. 

MITCHELL.—On the 5th inst., at Langhorne, Pa., 
Annie M., daughter of the late J. Paul Mitchell, in 
her 3)st year. 

PAXSON.—On Third month 2d, 1880, at his resi- 
dence, Upper Dublin, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Charles Paxson, in his 77th year. 

PLUMMER.—On 23d of Second month; 1880, of 
heart disease, Mary G. Plummer, widow of the late 
Jesse Plummer, in the 67th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

REECE.—On Third monik 4th, 1880, at Hollins- 
ville, near Holmervurg, Philada., David Thomas 
Reece, in his 49th year. 

SATTERTH # AITE.—On Fourth-day, Second mo. 
25th, 1880, of hasty consumption, at her mother’s 
residence, Waynesville, Ohio, Florence, daughter of 


Mary and the late Giles Satterthwaite, aged 15 yrs. 
3 mos. . 


WORRALL.—On 34 inst., at Norristown, Pa., B. 


Oakford, son of Winfield S. and Annie R. Worrall, 
aged 6 months. 












For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARY CARPENTER. 
BORN, 1807—piED, 1877. 
Among the good books which the present 


season has brought before us comes the Life 
of Mary Carpenter, by her nephew, J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A., from the press of MacMil- 
lan & Co., of London, 


This life of intelligent and loving service 


to humanity, and of devout obedience to the 


leadings of the Spirit of the Highest, is of 
deep interest and true value, as an example 
to others, and as an inspiration to all those 
who wish to do what they may for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of truth and right- 
eousness. 

Pious parentage, and a wise education that 
developed all her faculties, were the lot of 
this gifted child, Even at the early age of 
three years she could recognize a resemblauce 
between the dear father who was instructing 
her and the beautiful personality of Jesus, 
which he was setting before her. “ You are 
very like the good Jesus indeed,” declares 
the little child to the astonished father, and 
then points out to him many instances of his 
own self-denying love to others which has 
made her very sure that his own life had been 
formed upon the model of the blessed Master. 
Happy the child who thus early could eee the 
Christian life of holiness illustrated, and who 
could say with baby lips that “the good God 
has given her a great deal of love.” 

Dr. Saul Carpenter removed from Exeter 
to Bristol in 1817, when Mary was but ten 
years old, and her literary education from 
this time was conducted by her father, and 
she was associated in some classes with the 
youths under his care. 

Her studies were carried considerably be~ 
yond the range at that time open to girls, and 
included Latin, Greek and mathematics, with 
the elements of physical science and natural 
history. 

Her later life was to be mainly devoted to 
works of philanthropy, but this careful intel- 
lectual training at the hands of her excellent 
father must have been of the greatest utility 
in enabling her to apprehend the underlying 
principles on which well considered schemes 
of social reform must be based. 

Jame3 Martineau, who at this time was one 
of the students of Dr. Carp2nter, has given 
a full testimonial to Mary’s biographer, of the 
remarkable capabilities and the great faith- 
fulness of his little fellow-student, who was 
able to cope with most boys io their graver 
studies, and who was much better informed 
than they in general scieace and in modern 
history. 

A beautiful and beneficent life followed 
this happy and favored childhood, and Mary 
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Carpenter was remembered among her fellow- 
citizens of Bristol, England, as foremost 
among the founders of reformatory and 
industrial schools in her country, and as hav- 
ing had power to so move and inspire others 
with her faith and hope, that she might be 
said to lead the way to a national system of 
moral rescue and preventive diacipline. 

Early in life she was filled with profound 
compassion for the grievous lot of oriental 
woman by the representations of the celebra- 
ted Rammohun Roy, who visited England in 
1833, and made a sojourn at Bristol. Here 
Mary had many interviews with the devout 
Indian Theist, and shared in the general sor. 
row when his career, which promised to be of 
such value to his race and to the general 
cause of human progress, was suddenly closed 
by death, . 

“This is to all of us a most awful and 
affecting eveut,” wrote she a friend at this 
time; “‘to have seen the person in whom we 
had long felt an interest, as perhaps more 
likely than any other to promote the diffu- 
sion of Christian principles in India, to have 
heard him declare in the most manly and 
unequivocal manner his belief in the unity 
of God and in the divine mission of our 
Saviour; to have admired his noble bearing, 
his interesting and intelligent countenance, 
and his courteous manners, all the while 
looking forward to long years of continued 
usefulness and happiness, and then to hear 
that he is no more!” 

This experience sowed the seed of a true 
concern, which ever after rested with her, to 
engage in the great work of the elevation of 
the women of India—“ the sisters that eit in 
darkness.” It was not till 33 years afier, 
that Mary really entered on the labor of love 
that had been the long dream of her life. 
During her last decade she went four times 
to India, and was enabled to awaken a deep 
and abiding interest in the training of women 
for serious duties, and in their general edu- 
cation. 

It was truly reeorded of her that “no 
human ill escaped her pity, or cast down her 
trust; with true self-sacrifice she followed in 
the train of Christ, to seek and save that 
which was lost, and bring it home to the 
Father in Heaven.” 

Her peaceful and blessed death, after a life 
of three score years and ten, occurred in 
Sixth month, 1877. When her remains were 
being borne to burial, and the mourners 

assed by the stately tomb of Rammohun 

oy, it was noted that two little Hindu boys 
walked among them, weeping. They were 
the last self-imposed charge of Mary Carpen- 
ter in her work for the people of India. 

In their bereavement, they stood beside the 


“children of the perishing and dangerous 
classes,” who had been the continual objects. 
of her loving solicitude and wise care. 

These could bear faithful witness to her 
devotion to the cause of humanity, which 
knew no restriction of creed or race, and 
which rested on the trust that there is one 
God and Father of all; and which sought to 
lift the least developed—the most degraded 
of her fellow-creatures—to that new manhood 
“where there is neither Jew nor Greek, cir- 
cumcision vor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all and 
in all.” R. 

















From tke Providence Journal. 
PLANETS IN MAROH. 

Mars is evening star, and holds the place of 
honor as the most interesting member of the 
planetary brotherhood during the month, for 
he plays an important part in a beautiful 
celestial phenomenon that occurs in the early 
evening of the 17th. An occultation of Mars 
by the moon will then take ptace under con- 
ditions favorable for observation. The occul- 
tation will commence about half-past 6 
o’clock, and the planet will be hidden for 
more than an hour. Mars will be about an 
hour past the meridian, and at an altitude 
above the horizon that will ensure a good 
view, while the moon will be within a day of 
her first quarter. If the weather is propitious, 
there will be no drawback to the perfection of 
the show. At forty four minutes after 6, Mars 
will disappear behind the dark side of the 
moon ; this is called the time of immersion. 
At thirty four seconds after 8 he will reappear 
on the western edge of the moon; this is 
called the time of emersion. The duration 
of the occultation will be an hour and sixteen 
minutes. A good telescope will increase the 
interest and grandeur of the phenomenon. 
The eastern or unenlightened portion of the 
moon will firat pass between us and the 
planet. The instant Mars touches the invisi- 
ble outline of the lunar disc, he will appar- 
ently be blotted out of the sky. After an 
hour and sixteen minutes have passed, the 
ruddy star will suddenly start forth from his 
hiding place, trembling for a second on the. 
moon’s western verge, charmingly illustrating 
the contrast in colors between the red light of 
Mars and the silvery hue of the moon ; then, 
the show will be over, and satellite and 
planet will roll on in their respective paths. 
The position of Mars should be thoroughly 
fixed by those who would witness the occulta- 
tion. He has passed the Pleiades and is now 
almost directly north of Aldebaran. His size 
and brightness are slowly diminishing as he 
travels from us and towards the sun. Mars 
now sets shortly after one in the morning ; at 
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the close of the month, about a half hour 
after midnight. 

Jupiter is evening star for a part of the 
month, and merits attention for the occur- 
rence of an epoch in its history. He comes 
into conjunction with the sun on the 15th, 
when the sun and planet set at the same time, 
he is at his greatest distance from the earth, 
and takes on his smallest dimensions. Afier 
the 15th, he will reappear on the westward 
‘side of the eun and commence his role as 
morning star. Bright eyes may pick him up 
now in the west, coon after sunset, and at the 
end of the month, brighter eyes will be re- 
quired to catch a glimpse of him before sun- 
rise. He sets now about half-past six; at the 
end of the month he rises at twenty-six min- 
utes afier five. Every one who has watched 
his movements in the evening sky will mourn 
the departure of one of its most brilliant 
adornments. 

Mercury is evening star for almost the 
whole month, reaching his greatest eastern 
elongation or most distant point from the sun 
on the 10th. He is in inferior conjunction 
with the sun on the 28th, when, passing be- 
tween us and the sun, he becomes morning 
star. ‘Mercury, about the 10th, will bein one 
of the three most favorable positions for be- 
ing seen by the naked eye that occur during 
the year. He must be looked for soon after 
sunset a little north of the point where the 
sun disappeared. He sets now about 7,a 
little east of Jupiter. At the close of the 
month he rises about half-past 5 in the morn- 
ing. 

Uranus is evening star, and is now in his 
best position for ob:zervation, coming to the 
meridian about midnight, and high enough 
above the horizon to show himself in his best 
phace. 
the star Rho Leonis. He rises now about 5; 
at the end of the month about 3. 

Saturn is evening star, presenting nothing 
poteworthy io his record for the month. He 
looks a little brighter now that his rival 
Jupiter is out of his way, but he takes on his 
palest aspect as, slowly sinking to the west in 

the early evening, he travels toward his con- 
junction with the sun, in whose bright rays 

e will soon be eclipsed. He sets now at 

half past 8; at the cloze of the month at 
about 7. 

Venus is morning star, the sole planet to be 
seen in the morning dawn throughout the 
month. She is slowly advancing towards the 
sun and growing less brilliant as her distance 
from the earth increases. But even in her 
least beautiful phase, she will not fail to at- 
tract attention from all who watch the east- 
ern sky before the sua puts out the lesser 
lights. She rises now a few minutes after 5; 















He still keeps in the near vicinity of 


at the end of the month a few minutes before 
5, less than an hour before sunrise. 

The March moon fulls on the 26th, and 
holds the honor of determining the time for 
Easter, preceding the fe-tival by only two 
days. The old moon pays her respects to 
Venus on the 8th, two days before her change, 
the near approach of the slender waning cres- 
cent and the beaming star forming a bright 
picture on the celestial canvas, of which the 
observer never tire. The new moon of the 
10th will be in conjunction with Jupiter on 
the 11th, and with both Mercury and Satura 
on the 12th, the moon and the two planets 
being visible in the early twilight. Oa the 
24th the moon will be near Uranus. 

A charming phenomenon will, therefore, 
add special interest to the planetary annals of 
Marclr. The occultation of Mars by the 
moon is something to be remembered for a 
lifetime, for the moon does not often deign 
to put out the light of a planet. The last 
occurrence of a similar phenomenon was the 
occultation of Saturna by the moon, which 
took place twice in successive months, the 
first occultation occurring pn the 6th of Au- 
gust, and the second on the 3d of September, 
1876. The dazzling beauty of the grand show 
dwarfs these of minor importance. But there 
are other interesting studies besides those of 
the Martian occultation. Uranus continues 
in his most favorable position for observation, 
Jupiter and Mercury will join the morning 
stars befure the month closes, leaving the sun 
with three planets on its western side and 
three oo the eastern. The waning moon and 
Venus may be seen on the morning of the 
8th, and the waxing moon with Mercury and 
Saturn will form a trio of stars on the even- 
ing of the 12th. 





FINDING “GIRL” IN THE BIBLE. 


An English town-missionary, a short time 
ago, related a remarkable incident. ‘There was 
a lodging house in his district which he had 
long desired to enter but was deterred from 
so doing by his friend, who feared that his 
life would be thereby endangered. He be- 
came at length so uneasy that he determined 
to risk all consequences and try to gain ad- 
mission. So one day he gave a somewhat 
timid knock on the door, in response to which 
a coarse voice roared out, ‘“* Who’s there?” 
and at the same moment a vicious-looking 
woman opened the door and ordered the man 
of God away. 

“ Let him come in and see who he is and 
what he wants,” growled out the same voice. 
The missionary walked io, and bowing polite: 
ly to the rough-looking man whom he had 
just heard speak, said : 
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“Once more for me the small sedge-warbler sings 
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“Thave been visiting most of the houses 
in this neighborhood to read with and talk to 
the people about good things, I have passed 
your door as long as I frel I ought, for I wish 
also to talk with you and your lodgers.” 

‘Are you whatis called a town missionary?” 

“T am, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Weil, then,” said the fierce looking man, 
“sit down and hear what I am going to say. 
I will ask you a question out of the Bible. 
If you answer me right, you may call at this 
house and read and pray with us or our 
lodgers as much as you like; if you do not 
answer me right we will tear your clothes off 
your back, and tumble you neck and heels 
Into the street. Now what do you say to 
that? for lama man of my word.” 

The missionary was perplexed, but at 
length quietly said : 

“T will take you.” 

‘“* Well, then,” said the man, “ is the word 
girl in any part of the Bible? If so, where 
is it to be found and how often? That is my 
question.” 

“Well, sir, the word girl is in the Bible 
but oaly once, and may be found in the 
words of the prophet Joel iii, 3. The words 
are, ‘And sold a girl for wine, that they 
might drink.’ ” 

* Well,” replied the man, “I am beat. I 
durst have bet five pounds you could not 
have told.” 

“And I could not have told yesterday,” 
said the visitor. ‘For several days I have 
been praying that the Lord would open me a 
way into this house, and this very morning, 
when reading the Scriptures in my family, I 
was surprised to find the word girl, and got} A sympatby with Nature, which reveals, = 
the Concordance to see if it occurred again, | Not less than ee ae pure gleams of light 
and found it did not. And now, sir, I believe | 474 ernest Parables of inward — a en 
that God did know and does know what will ith eae 
come to pass, and surely His hand is in this 
for my protection and your good.” 

The whole of the inmates were greatly sur- 
prised, and the incident has been overruled 
to the conversion of the man, his wife, and 
two of the lodgers.— American Wesleyan. 


Old boyish memories of lonely hours 
Passed in this silent spot. 









































Oh, God of Nature, how Thy kindness keeps 
Some changeless things on earth ! 

And he who roams far off, and toils and weeps, 
Comes home to learn their worth. 


Gay visions vanish, worldly schemes may fail, 
Hope proves an idle dream, 

But still the blossoms flourish, red and pale, 
Beside my native stream. 

—Sunday Magazine. 
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“NOT LEFT WITHOUT A WITNESS.” 


God sends His teachers unto every age, 

To every clime and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race; 

Therefore, each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 

The master key of knowledge, reverence, 
Infolds some germs of goodness and of right; 
Else never had the eager soul which loathes 
The slothful down of pampered ignorance 
Found in it even a moment’s fitful rest. 


There is an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables it hath coined 
To justify the reign of its belief 
And strengthen it by beauty’s right Divine, 
Veil in their inner cells a mystic gift, , 
Which, like the hazel twig in faithful hands, 
Points surely to the hidden springs of Truth. 
For, as in nature naught is made in vain, 
But all things have within their hull of use 
A wisdom and a meaning that may speak 
Of spiritual secrets to the ear 
Of spirit; so in whatsoe’er the heart 
Hath fashioned for a solace to itself, 
To make its inspirations suit its creed, 
And from the niggard hands of falsehood wring 
Its needful food of Truth, there ever is 


From the Popular Science Monthly. 
WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT. 
BY PROF. JOSEPH LEIDY. 


A recent visit to Profesor Henry A. 
Ward’s ‘“‘ Natural Science Establishment,” at 
Rochester, New York, led the writer to some 
reflections on the comparative value of a 
knowledge of natural history. In the pre— 
vailing systems of education the subject is 
totally disregarded, or receives but trifling 
consideration. The classical languages and 
history, on the other hand, have always. been 
taught, and are yet considered by the greater 
portion of the cultivated people as essential 
to a complete education, while the sciences 
have beeu treated a3 only of secondary im- 
portance. The information possessed by a 
country boy, gained by intelligent observa- 
tion, of the birds or plants of his neighbor- 
hood, is viewed by the so-called educated 





BY THE STREAM. 
Sweet tangled banks, where ox-eyed daisies grow 
And scarlet poppies gleam ; 
Sweet changing lights, that ever come and go 
Upon the quiet stream ! 


Once more I see the flash of splendid wings, 
As dragon flies flit by; 


Beneath a sapphire eky. 


Once more I feel the simple, fresh content 
1 found in stream and soil, 

When golden summers slowly came and went 
And mine was all their spoil. 


I find amid the honeysuckle flowers 
And shy forget-me-not, 
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community as insignificant in comparison 
with that of the college boy who can relate 
stories, from classical history, of persons who 
never existed and events that never occurred. 

Considering the circumstance that all 
things, except what we make of them, are 
natural objects, it would seem that the first 
and main efforts of education, after acquiring 
sufficient language and arithmetic to express 
our ideas of qualities and numbers, would be 
to learn what the objects are. The child on 
learning to speak at once begins to ask about 
the things it sees, but unfortunately too of- 
ten the parent and teacher are incapable of 
giving the desired information, and orcinarily 
it meets with £0 little satisfaction that finally 
the spirit of inquiry disappears. For most 
pereons, after distinguishing the ordinary ar- 
ticles pertaining to the necessities and con- 
veniences of life, the crudest generalities of 
knowledge appear to be sufficient. With them 
it seems to be enough to know that things are 
stones, metals and dirt; weeds, flowers and 
trees; bugs, animals and men. Among the 
cultivated, one is considered the no less edu- 
cated if he calls a worm a snake, or a cater- 
pillar a nasty reptile; while he may run the 
risk of being called ignorant, or at least un- 
educated, if he can not translate a Latin 
text. Though quartz is the most abundant 
mineral substance of the land in which we 
live, yet perhaps not one in a hundred of an 
educated community knows a quartz-pebble 
from any other. 

To the writer the sciences, including natu- 
ral history, have appeared to be of the ut- 
most importance to the welfare and happiness 
of mankind, and no other branches of knowl- 
edge cap equal them in these relations. 

To facilitate the study and to create a more 
gener&l interest in natural history, museums 
of characteristic specimens should not only 
be connected with every college and other 
educational institutions, but there should be 
established in every considerable town a free 
public museum—not a mere show or place of 
amusement, a collection of curiosities and 
rare specimens, queer things, a two-headed 
calf, or a dried hand of a murderer, but a 
series of specimens, often of familiar objects, 
illustrative of tae classes, orders and other 
chief divisions of the mineral, vegetal and 
animal kingdoms, together with those which 
illustrate geology and kindred subjects. A 
museum of this kind should further be sup- 
plied with specimens of all the natural pro- 
ductions of the vicinity, which may be col. 
lected from time to time by those who are, or 
may become, most interested in the study of 
natural history. Such a museum would not 
only be of the greatest service as a means of 
instruction, but would prove useful in a vari- 


ety of ways to the community, and would also 
give additional interest to the visits of stran- 
gera to the locality. 
Professor Ward’s great establishment is 
intended to supply a complete series of illus- 
trative specimens in all the departments of 
natural history for educational museums. 
The writer had repeatedly seen and admired 
collections of specimens from this establish- 
ment in colleges and other institutions, but it 
was only recently that he was induced to 
visit the former itself. It greatly exceeded 
his expectations, and surprised him by its ex- 
tent as well as delighted him from the excel- 
lence and beauty of its collections. Many 
buildings were stored with admirably mounted 
and weil-preserved vertebrates, snowy-white 
skeletons, a multitude of invertebrates, excel- 
lent models, fine collections of minerals, and 
characteristic series of rocks and fossils. 
Even in the great capitals of Europe nowhere 
did the writer see so great and excellent a 
stock from which to furnish museums; and 
it is in grateful appreciation of the able and 
zealous services of Professor Ward, in the 
interest of natural history, that the writer 
takes this opportunity of recommending his 
establishment to those who desire to obtain 
collections. In conclusion, to exemplify how 
much may be taught of whole groups or 
orders from a few specimens, the writer pre- 
sents the following instance: He had in his 
possession a fragment of red coral, the ma- 
terial so much used for ornament. Notwith- 
standing much explanation, persons ordinarily 
appeared to him to be incredulous as to its 
animal nature. In viewing Professors Ward’s 
collections, he espied among thousands of 
actual specimens a pair of beautiful models 
of the red coral, one representing the object 
of natural size covered with the soft flesh and 
exhibiting the tiny polyps; the other repre- 
senting a magnified view, exhibiting a frag- 
ment of a stem with three polyps. These 
were purchased for one dollar each, and are 
now placed together with the natural coral 
fragment, and not only tell the whole story 
of the apimal at a glance, but tell that of the 
whole order to which it belongs. Many such 
examples might be related, but one is enough. 
It is this careful attention of Professor 
Ward to the scientific and educational im- 
port of his collections which has given his 
natural history establishment its high appre- 
ciation among the naturalists and the science - 
teachers of our country. 





Tuts present life belongs just as truly to 
God’s kingdom as the future life. It is this 
with which we have present supreme concern. 
While we strain our gaze to pierce the veil 
of the future, there lies close around us a 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WFATHER FOR SECOND . 
MONTH, 1880, AND FOR SUNDRY WINTERS. 


THE WARMEST WINTER ON RECORD. 


We will be as brief as we can, to be at all com- 
mensurate with the almost unprecedented weather 
we bave recently passed through, believing that the 
caption of this article is safely chosen. 

But to the month especially, first. 

The mean temperature reached 39.03 degrees, 
against 30.19 for, last year! The lowest point 
reached this year at the Pennsylvania Hospital was 
12.50 degrees, while the average has been 31.07 
degrees. 

We have carefully examined our records, and find 
that, taking 38 degrees as a starting point, the only 
years in the whole ninety-one for which we review, 
wherein the mean of 38 degrees has been exceeded 
in any Second month are those of 

1828, 40 degrees. 1857, 41.03 degrees. 

1840, 39 26 1861, 39.12 8 

1850, 38.50 « 1867, 40.21 “ 
and the present, as above, which last has only been 
exceeded four times. 

Dandelions, trailing arbutus, and kindred plants 
have been, and are now, in full bloom in the open 
air; peach tree blossoms swollen almost to burst- 
ing, etc., etc. 

Rain occurred on six days; snow, including very 
slight “ spits,’ on four, while we had thirteen ordi- 
narily clear days. Sleighs have been of little use 
this winter. 

The month opened warm, in continuation of sev- 
eral days previous. The 2d was a cold day, lasting, 
however, but that day only, much warmer weather 
succeeding—with only two short intermissions, the 
5th and 10th—down to the 19th, iuclusive. The 
12th, 13th, 14th and 18th, especially, were remark- 
able for heat, the mercurial fifties and even sixties 
being freely dispensed. The 20th dropped down to 
about twenty-six at 9 A.M., fifties and sixties being 
again soon in vogue, and continuing very warm to 
the elose of the month. 

On the 27th a dense fog occurred at Reading, Pa., 
causing a disastrous wreck on the railroad. This 
fog extended to the River Delaware, opposite Phil- 
adelphia, occasioning much detention in crossing 
and some slight collisions. ° 

With all the unseasonable weather we have expe- 
rienced we have cause of thankfulness in the fact, 
that in this Jarge city we have to record only 1,211 
deaths for the four current weeks of the month this 
year, against 1,446 for the corresponding period of 
time of 1879. 


world of thrilling realities to which we are 
half-blind. That hardest achievement, pa- 
tience—that grace which the apostle puts as 
the consummate crown of character: “ Let 
patience have her perfect work ; that ye may 
be perfect and entire, wanting nothing ”’—is 
not a present sacrifice to be made for some 
far-off reward. It consists in .a disposition 
which finds opportunity and makes oppor- 
tunity in the precent, and even in suffering 
finds out ways of service.— Geo. S. Merriam. 
























SIR HENRY THOMPSON ON BEER, 


Sir Henry Thompson, an eminent man of 
science, wrote to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury: “I have long had the conviction that 
there is no greater cause of evil, moral and 
physical, than the use of alcoholic beverages. 

“T do not mean by this that extreme in- 
dulgence which produces drunkenness, The 
habitual use of fermented liquors, to an ex- 
tent far short of what is necessary to produce 
that condition, and such as is quite common 
in all ranks of society, injures the body and 
diminishes the mental power to an extent which 
I think few people are aware of. Such, at all 
events, is the result of my observation during 
more than twenty years of professional life, 
devoted to hospital practice and to private 
practice in every rank above it. Thus, I 
have no hesitation in attributing a very large 
proportion of the most painful and dangerous 
maladies which come under my notice, as 
well as those which every medical man has 
to treat, to the ordinary and daily use of fer- 
mented drink taken in quantity which is 
conventionally deemed moderate. Whatever 
may be said in regard to its evil influence on 
the mental and moral faculties, as to the fact 
above stated I feel I have a right to speak 
with authority, and I do so solely because it 
appears to me to be a duty, especially at this 
moment, net to be silent in a matter of such 
extreme importance.” 





OnE of the old Methodist ministers, in his 
early days, was at one time despondent, and 
complained to an old member of the Society 
of Friende. The latter said to him, “ Go unto 
thy closet and meditate; think of any mercy, 
and praise God for that.” He did so; thought 
first of one ard then another of God’s 
mercies, and his heart suddenly burst into 
praise, and light flowed into his soul ever af- 
ter. If we thus meditate, we can almost see 
the Hand that feeds and clothes us; and we 
can almost see the heavens flash into light 
with the faces of the angels.—Bishop Simp- 


FOR THE WINTER. 

Taking 37 degrees as a basis, we find that point 
has been exceeded only seventeen times since 1790, 
the present being the highest of them all, 38.65, 
although 38.33 is recorded for two winters some 30 
and 50 years previous to this time. 

At the risk of being charged with prolixity, we 
introduce the following, which we have long felt a 
desire to do, but, dreading the labor, have put it off 
from time to time. This, however, seems an oppor- 
tune moment, as it is in almost everybody’s mouth, 
‘¢ What an unusual season!” 

On referring to our manuscript tables, commenc- 
ing with 1790, we find the following curious facts: 


TWELFTH MONTH. 


Av’ ge mean temperature Ist 25 years, 30.20 deg, 
i“ “ 2d “ 31.62 “ 
“ “ 3d “ 35.30 ‘“ 





ATTEND carefully to details of business. 
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FIRST MONTH. 


Average for Ist 25 years.c..ccccseeeeeeseee 31.20 deg. 
= 2d ” eoccccececcccceccess 30.60 “ 
” 3d C6 sence cces coceeeee owba.05 * 


SECOND MONTH. 


Average of the means for the first twenty-five 
years, 28.60 deg. 

Average of the means for the second twenty-five 
years, 28.88 deg. 

Average of the means for the third twenty-five 
years, 33.92 deg. 

In each of the above months, closing with the 
year 1864, inclusive. 


WINTER TEMPERATORES. 


From the same kind of tables we find the aver- 
age of the means for the first twenty-five years to 
be 29.65 deg. 

Average of the means for the second twenty-five 
years, 30.34 deg. 

Average of the means for the third twenty-five 
years, 33 93 deg. 

Neither time or space will permit continuing 
these averages down to the present time, though we 
presume about the same features exist. 

From all which the conclusion is unmistakable 
that our winter months are increasing in tempera- 
ture. Contrasts, however, to our warm weather 
have existed in many sections of country, even in 
our own State. On the other continent, lakes 
have been frozen over entirely, ‘the first time in 
half a century,” while on the Lake of Zurich “ one 
hundred thousand persons were skating and sliding 
on its surface” on the 5th of the month. 

The above has been very much eondensed from 
our account published in the North American on the 
4th of the Third month. Endeavors, however, have 
been used to preserve the most prominent and im- 
portant parts. J. M. Exuis. 

Philadelphia, Third month, 1880. 





ITEMS. 
Tue distress in Ireland continues to be general, 
and in some parts is increasing. 


Os the 2d inst. Alexander, Czar of Russia, cale- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession 
to the throne. 


Tae Senate of Rhode Island has passed a bill from 
the House prohibiting pigeon shooting as a sport, 
and it was approved by the Governor. 


Tue British steamer Massachusetts, Captain Wal- 
ters, which arrived in Liverpool on the 5th inst. from 
Boston, lost overboard 70 head of cattle. 


Tue total coinage of the United States Mints 
during last month was $8,169,969. Of the pieces 
2,301,600 were silver dollars and 2,368,100 cents. 


Tue Paris Globe asserts that France has entered 
into negotiations with England and the United 
States, with a view of terminating the war between 
Chili and Peru. 


Tue Volunteer Life Guard Association of New 
Jersey have assigned life boats, with full crews, for 
the coming summer at Cape May, Atlantic City, 
Ocean Grove and Long Branch. 


Tue London Standard’s correspondent on board the 
government steamer Goshawk reports that the in- 
habitants of the Island of Ionishark, County Mayo, 
are in a terrible state of destitution. 





THERE were terrific storms of wind, rain, thunder 
and lightning at various points in the West on the 
4th and 5th inst. In Toledo, Obio, the wind reached 
a velocity of seventy-two miles per hour, and great 
damage was done to property. 


A PETITION, signed by government officials and 
others, is circulating in Washington, asking the 
Governor General of Canada to take steps, in con- 
nection with the United States Government, for the 
protection of Niagara Falls from the encroachments 
of speculators. 


Tue total receipts of lumber in Chicago during 
1879 were 1,467,720,000 feet, only a very smalt 
quantity being from Canada. The figures show an 
increase of 25 per centum compared with the re- 
ceipts of the previous year. The sales were 1,278,- 
000,000 feet, ‘‘ at satisfactory prices.” 


M. Davsore, a French engineer, claims that he 
has devised a means for transporting large veesels 
over isthmuses, however steep, and anexperiment is 
shortly to be made at Argentevil by lifting a ship 
of 2,000 tons from the river Seine and taking it on 
rails to another point on the river. 


Tue Treasury Department has been advised of 
the existence of well-executed counterfeit one 
hundred dollar bills, “liable to deceive even ex- 
perts,” on tbe following banks: National Revere 
Bank of Boston, Pittsfield National Bank of Pitts- 
field, Merchant’s National Bank of New Bedford, 
Mass., Second National Bank of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
and National Bank of Commerce, of Pittsburg, Pa. 


At the Chamber of Commerce meeting, in New 
York, on the 4th inst., a letter was read from Secre- 
tary Evarts, in which he proposes that the Chamber 
consider the feasibility of establishing an industria) 
museum, in which samples of wares in demand by 
Eastern countries might be kept for the inspection 
of American manufacturers. Consuls report that 
many packages of goods sent to those countries 
prove unsalable as not answering their needs. The 
letter was referred to the Executive Committee. 


A pesparcH dated St. Petersburg on the 28th ult , 
says: “It may be unintelligible. to many persons 
abroad how the Nihilists succeeded in doing their 
work in the very residence of the Imperial family. 
Probably no other building in St. Petersburg is less 
safe than the Winter Palace. It has always been 
the refuge for numberless vagabonds, workmen, 
friends of servants and others, many without pass- 
ports, who could not live with impunity anywhere 
else. The Imperial ukase of last April gave full 
power to Gen. Gourkho to search the buildings of 
the palace, but even that severe Governor General 
could hardly venture, such is the Russian adminis- 
tration, to interfere with the special authorities of 
the Imperial residence. There is an old Russian 
law which gives the right of sanctuary to‘criminals. 
taking refuge within the buildings of the Imperial 
Palace, as far as concerns the ordinary police, who 
have no jurisdiction in such cases. No fewer than 
5,000 persons have ben living in the Winter Palace, 
and nobody has ever known the precise duties of 
one-half of them.” 








NOTICES. 


The new Meeting-house in Washington, D, C., 
will be opened for meetings of worship on 
First-day, Third month 2lst. The company of 
oo from other localities will be very accept- 
a e. 








“She. 





